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The  following  pages  contain  a  narrative 
of  fact,  descriptive  of  the  experiences  of 
an  English  Minister  and  two  youths  who 
happened  to  be  holidaying  in  Germany 
when  the  war  broke  out. 


All  profits  derived  from  the  sale  of  this 
booklet  will  be  devoted  partly  to  social  work 
amongst  boys,  and  partly  to  Red  Cross  Work. 


EXPERIENCES  IN  GERMAN  GAOLS 


Chapter  I. 

CAUGHT  IN  THE  ENEMY'S  COUNTRY. 

From  October,  1909,  to  August,  191 1,  it  was 
my  inestimable  privilege  to  reside  in  Germany  as 
a  theological  student.  During  this  period  I 
acquired  the  liveliest  admiration  for  the  higher 
aspects  of  German  "  Kultur,"  and  learned  to 
esteem  the  German  people.  There  are  probably 
few  who  have  lived  in  Germany  for  any  length  of 
time,  who  can  ever  forget  the  warmth  and  cordiality 
of  German  hospitality.  Countless  acts  of  kindness 
showered  upon  me — a  mere  stranger  in  a  strange 
land — by  University  professors,  students,  and 
people  whom  I  met  in  the  boarding  houses  where  I 
stayed,  will  abide  with  me  as  a  fragrant  memory 
for  ever.  Since  my  settlement  in  the  pastorate  I 
have  often  striven  to  inspire  others  with  the 
enthusiasm  for  Germany  which  I  myself  felt.  Each 
year,  when  holiday-time  came  round,  it  was  with 
great  delight  that  I  sailed  for  the  "  Vaterland,"  to 
renew  old  acquaintances,  to  make  new  ones,  and  to 
refresh  my  knowledge  of  the  German  language. 

About  Midsummer,  1913,  I  issued  an  invitation 
to  a  number  of  youths  in  my  congregation — youths 
of  school-leaving  age — to  accompany   me  on  a 
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German  tour  in  August,  1914.  Up  to  the 
beginning  of  July,  a  party  of  five  was  expected,  but 
several  accidents  ultimately  reduced  the  number  to 
two.  It  was  a  great  disappointment  at  first  that  the 
party  had  been  reduced  to  such  small  proportions, 
but  subsequent  events  almost  made  one  feel  that  the 
reduction  of  the  party  was  providential,  for  two  of 
the  youths  who  fell  out  during  July  were  seventeen 
years  of  age,  and  had  they  joined  us,  they  would 
not  have  been  released,  but  would  have  been 
interned  in  the  camp  at  Ruhleben  near  Berlin,  and 
their  detention  in  Germany  would  have  necessitated 
my  own,  for  I  should  not  have  returned  home 
without  them. 

By  a  strange  coincidence  the  last  sermon  I 
preached  at  Princes  Gate  before  my  departure  was 
based  on  the  words  which  relate  how  Abraham 
"  went  forth,  not  knowing  whither  he  went." 
With  two  lads  of  sixteen  (Messrs.  R.  T.  Lewis  and 
F.  H.  Pritchard),  I  set  sail  from  Grimsby  for 
Hamburg  on  Wednesday  evening,  July  29th.  We 
chose  this  route  in  order  to  preface  our  holiday  with 
a  whole  day  on  the  sea.  We  were  fully  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  international  sky  was  rather  dark 
and  lowering,  but  we  never  anticipated  for  an 
instant  the  rapid  and  tragic  development  that 
followed.  In  recent  years  one  has  grown  somewhat 
used  to  war-scares,  and  the  crisis  at  the  end  of  July 
did  not  seem  to  be  so  acute  as  several  crises  of 
recent  years.  We  felt  quite  sure  that  even  if  the 
worst  should  happen,  diplomatic  negotiations  would 
certainly  last  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  by  that 
time  we  expected  to  be  safe  at  home  again.  Early 
on  Friday  morning  we  reached  Hamburg.  Here 
we  found  the  people  in  a  state  of  great  excitement, 
consequent  upon  the  partial  mobilisation  of  the 
Russian  army  and  navy,  but  we  saw  that  no  decision 
had  been  reached,  and  that  war  between  Russia  and 
Germany  was  by  no  means  a  certainty.    The  most 


startling  piece  of  information  was  the  announce- 
ment that  the  sailing  of  the  "  Imperator  "  for 
America  was  postponed,  lest — as  a  German  put  it 
in  conversation  with  me — "  it  should  be  captured 
by  the  English  or  the  French  !"  This  seemed  to 
be  mere  sensationalism.  We  read  a  report  of  a 
speech  by  Sir  Edward  Grey,  from  which  we  learned 
that  in  the  event  of  a  conflict,  England's  policy 
would  be  to  strive  to  limit  the  area  of  the  struggle. 
After  seeing  the  chief  sights  of  Hamburg,  we  went 
on  to  Berlin.  Here  we  discovered  that  Germany 
had  sent  an  ultimatum  to  Russia  demanding  the 
demobilisation  of  the  Russian  forces  by  noon  on 
Saturday,  August  i.  We  took  the  precaution  to 
report  our  presence  at  once  to  the  police,  and  care- 
fully watched  the  Berlin  press.  There  was  no 
mention  of  any  hitch  between  England  and 
Germanv,  and  we  were  much  reassured  by  a  state- 
ment  which  appeared  in  the  "  Berliner  Tageblatt  " 
to  the  effect  that  England  and  Germany  were 
working  shoulder  to  shoulder  to  secure  peace.  At 
noon  we  found  a  huge  crowd  intensely  excited  and 
smitten  with  acute  war-fever,  in  front  of  the  Kaiser's 
palace.  On  Saturday  evening  we  heard  that  the 
Kaiser  had  ordered  the  mobilisation  of  the  German 
forces.  So  far  as  we  could  at  that  time  follow 
events,  the  question  at  issue  seemed  to  be  solely  a 
quarrel  between  Germany  and  Russia. 

On  the  following  day  we  worshipped  at  the 
American  Church.  There  was  a  crowded  congre- 
gation. The  minister  duly  warned  us  that  it  was 
essential  for  all  foreigners  to  have  passes.  It  was 
interesting  to  note  that  the  chief  topic  of  conversa- 
tion after  the  service  was  the  attitude  of  England — 
everyone  was  convinced  that  England  would  remain 
neutral,  and  in  view  of  the  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  war  made  known  to  the  German  public, 
everyone  who  assumed  that  the  account  was  correct, 
and  believed  in  British  justice  could  only  infer  that 
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England  would  be  bound  to  remain  neutral.  On 
the  following  day  we  went  to  the  British  Consulate 
for  passes.  The  rooms  of  the  Consulate  were 
crowded  with  Britishers  all  clamouring  for  an 
interview  with  the  Consul.  No  proper  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  at  the  Consulate  for  dealing 
with  a  crowd,  and  there  were  a  good  many 
disagreeable  incidents  in  consequence.  Occasionally 
an  unscrupulous  individual  who  had  grown  weary 
of  waiting  would  endeavour  to  elbow  his  way 
through  a  company  of  people  who  had  been  waiting 
longer  than  he.  Once  or  twice  it  looked  as  though  a 
fight  were  imminent,  but  an  Australian  tactfully  in- 
tervened with  the  words, ' '  Be  British,' '  and  managed 
to  soothe  the  rising  ire.  After  standing  for  five  hours 
in  the  crush — the  atmosphere  was  stifling — we  were 
ushered  into  the  Consul's  private  room.  He  gave 
us  a  pass,  but  refused  to  give  us  any  advice  as  to 
what  we  should  do.  We  felt  sure  that  he  would 
have  urged  us  to  get  out  of  the  country  at  once,  if 
the  situation  were  really  critical  for  us  as  English- 
men. Our  friends  in  Berlin  advised  us  to 
continue  our  tour.  We  consulted  the  police  and 
railway  officials,  and  they,  too,  treated  it  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  we  should  proceed  to  carry  out  our 
plans.  We  had  paid  for  the  whole  tour  in  advance, 
and  were  assured  that  we  should  encounter  no  other 
difficulties  than  delay  and  slow  travelling.  The 
general  public  and  ordinary  officials  were — like 
ourselves — so  completely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  actual 
state  of  affairs,  and  the  real  causes  and  nature  of 
the  impending  struggle,  that  England's  intervention 
was  not  anticipated. 

We  left  Berlin  early  on  Tuesday,  August  4th 
— the  fatal  day.  The  military  had  taken  control 
of  the  railways,  and  we  soon  discovered  that 
civilians  were  scarcely  being  considered  at  all.  We 
were  en  route  for  the  Hartz  Mountains,  and  were 
to  travel  via  Belzig  and  Guesten.    Travelling  was 
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painfully  slow— when  we  moved  at  all,  we  seldom 
exceeded  the  pace  of  10  miles  an  hour.  Stops  were 
frequent  and  almost  invariably  long,  seldom  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Though  we  started  our 
journey  at  8  a.m.,  by  2  p.m.  we  had  merely  reached 
the  little  town  of  Belzig ;  about  40  miles  South-west 
of  Berlin.  Here  we  had  to  change,  and  our 
difficulties  began.  After  lunch  an  official  called  us 
into  his  private  room  and  put  numerous  questions 
to  us.  He  was  apparently  satisfied  with  our 
answers,  but  took  the  precaution  to  telephone  to 
the  police  office,  with  the  result  that  a  soldier-cyclist 
appeared  shortly  afterwards,  and  politely  requested 
us  to  accompany  him.  On  arrival  at  the  police 
station  we  were  asked  numerous  questions  as  to  our 
business.  Our  statements  as  to  our  stay  in  Berlin 
were  found  by  telephonic  communication  to  be 
correct.  Our  pockets  and  handbags  were  then 
searched.  Nothing  "  suspicious  "  was  found  in 
our  possession,  and  so  we  received  permission  to 
continue  our  journey.  The  news  of  our  arrival  had 
spread  like  wild-fire  through  the  town.  It  was 
reported  that  six  ( !  )  Russians  ( !  ) — spies,  of  course 
— had  arrived  at  Belzig.  When  we  left  the  police 
station,  a  small  crowd  had  already  gathered,  and 
the  situation  looked  somewhat  dangerous.  The 
soldier  who  had  arrested  us,  was  accompanying  us 
to  the  station  to  prevent  us  from  being  molested. 
When  we  reached  a  small  bridge  he  left  us  in  order 
to  consult  a  German  officer  in  a  neighbouring  hotel. 
This  officer  could  speak  English  fluently,  and  the 
soldier  was  anxious  to<  ascertain  from  him  whether 
or  not  my  translation  of  our  English  documents  had 
been  correct.  When  the  soldier  departed,  the 
attitude  of  the  crowd  instantly  became  more 
threatening.  One  individual  threatened  to  fling  me 
over  the  bridge,  where  I  should  have  had  a  drop  of 
thirty  or  forty  feet  on  to  a  dried-up  river  bed  below. 
While  he  made  his  threat,  he  brought  his  clenched 
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fist  into  uncomfortable  proximity  to  my  face.  But 
for  the  fact  that  a  postman,  who  happened  to  be 
passing  by,  kindly  stood  between  the  ruffian  and 
me,  and  sought  to  bring  the  man  to  his  senses,  we 
might  have  had  a  very  bad  time  with  serious  results. 
On  arriving  at  the  station  we  suffered  no  further 
inconvenience  than  that  arising  from  being  the 
object  of  public  curiosity.  As  companies  of  curious 
people  gathered  at  the  windows  of  the  waiting  room 
where  we  were  doomed  to  stay  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
a  German  gentleman  very  courteously  drew  the 
blinds  and  spared  us  this  annoyance.  After  this 
disagreeable  incident  we  saw  at  once  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  continue  our  tour,  and  determined 
to  make  for  the  coast  without  delay.  To  our  con- 
sternation we  quickly  discovered  that  we  should 
require  probably  several  days  before  we  could  reach 
Holland,  owing  to>  the  conditions  which  prevailed 
on  the  railway.  But  England  was  still  neutral,  so 
that  we  feared  nothing  worse  than  delay  and  incon- 
venience. In  reality,  however,  we  were  trapped, 
as  we  soon  found  out. 


Chapter  II. 
THE  FATAL  NIGHT  OF  AUGUST  4th. 

We  left  Belzig  at  6  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  August 
4th.  Travelling  was  just  as  slow  as  before. 
Whenever  we  drew  up  at  a  station  we  found  huge 
crowds  assembled  there  to  cheer  troop  trains  as  they 
passed.  They  were  singing  mainly  :  "Deutschland, 
Deutschland  iiber  Alles,,,  to  the  well  known  tune  of 
"  Austria. " 

About  io  p.m.  we  reached  the  town  of  Guesten, 
where  once  more  we  had  to  change.    As  we  had 
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been  fourteen  hours  on  the  rail  that  day,  we 
determined  to  seek  a  hotel  for  a  night's  rest,  and 
make  a  fresh  start  the  next  day.  We  had  scarcely 
walked  fifty  yards  when  a  soldier  came  to  us  and 
in  a  very  aggressive  manner  demanded  to  know 
who  we  were  and  what  our  business  was.  A  huge 
crowd  quickly  gathered,  and  the  report  went  round 
that  we  were  Russians.  "  Russische  Jude!" 
(Russian  Jew  !)  was  the  cry  I  heard  yelled  out  again 
and  again  in  relation  to  myself.  We  were  marched 
off  to  a  restaurant  which  was  serving  as  military 
headquarters  for  the  district.  The  crowd  surged  in 
behind  us.  The  examination  of  our  papers  and 
luggage  began  on  a  staircase,  and  was  conducted 
by  a  fearful-looking  man  whose  physiognomy 
suggested  that  he  was  either  lunatic  or  criminal,  and 
one  may  say  without  the  least  exaggeration  that  his 
behaviour  suggested  that  he  was  both.  I  urged  my 
two  companions  in  an  undertone  to  keep  cool,  and 
to  do  precisely  as  they  were  told,  and  immediately 
with  violent  mien  my  "judge"  informed  me  that 
it  would  go  very  hard  with  me,  if  I  spoke  another 
word  of  English,  and  since  he  brought  his  fist 
within  an  inch  of  my  nose  as  he  administered  this 
word  of  exhortation,  T  recognised  that  he  meant 
what  he  said.  Meanwhile  the  crowd  were  behaving 
like  a  horde  of  barbarians.  We  were  struck  two  or 
three  times  but  not  violently.  The  situation  wTas 
very  ugly,  and  I  began  to  fear  the  worst.  Had  the 
news  that  England  had  declared  war  alreadv  reached 
the  little  town  of  Guesten,  we  should  probably  have 
been  mobbed. 

After  a  while  the  village  major  appeared  upon 
the  scene.  He  was  a  very  stupid  man,  utterly 
incompetent  to  act  in  any  judicial  capacity.  Instead 
of  clearing  away  the  mob  before  conducting  his 
examination,  he  proceeded  to  put  questions  to  us 
and  to  examine  our  baggage  in  the  presence  of  a 
howling,    raving    crowd,     well-nigh     mad  with 
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war-fever.  Certain  articles  in  our  possession 
roused  grave  suspicions  in  the  poor  man's  mind. 
I  had  with  me  a  small  travelling  case  of 
homoeopathic  medicines  —  one  or  two  alleged 
remedies  for  sea-sickness,  and  several  bottles  of 
useful  antidotes  for  common  complaints.  A  few 
fairy  tales  had  already  been  circulated  to  the  effect 
that  attempts  had  been  made  by  French  and 
Russian  doctors  to  poison  the  water-supply  of 
various  German  towns  upon  the  respective  borders. 
My  simple  homoeopathic  remedies  were  at  once 
declared  to  be  deadly  poisons,  which  I  had  brought 
with  me  with  the  sinister  design  of  poisoning  the 
water-supply  of  Guesten  !  In  spite  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation  it  was  quite  laughable  to  see 
the  major  and  his  friends  testing  my  "  poisons." 
A^number  of  tumblers  were  secured,  samples  of  the 
'poisons "  were  placed  in  them,  and  water  was 
added.  Then  the  major  watched  the  effect.  But 
there  was  no  change  of  colour,  no  effervescing,  no 
smell.  The  little  tablets  refused  to  betray  me. 
Having  sent  off  samples  to  the  local  chemist,  the 
good  major,  too  impatient  to  await  the  verdict  of 
chemical  analysis,  came  and  assured  me  that  the 
medicines  were  poisons.  I  counter-assured  him 
that  they  were  not.  He  then  pointed  out  that  if 
they  were  not  poisons,  I  ought  to  be  willing  to  take 
a  dose,  and  to  his  surprise  I  offered  to  take  the 
prescribed  dose  from  any  bottle  he  might  choose. 
The  bottle  he  chose  bore  the  label  "petroleum,"  and 
lie  regarded  it  with  grave  suspicion,  though  it  was 
merely  a  homoeopathic  remedy  for  sea-sickness.  I 
took  the  prescribed  dose — but  he  was  still  uncon- 
vinced. He  apparently  thought  that  I  welcomed  the 
opportunity  of  committing  suicide  because  of  the 
difficulties  in  which  I  found  myself.  Even  when  he 
received  word  from  the  chemist  that  the  medicines 
were  perfectly  harmless,  and  that  anyone  might 
swallow  the  whole  lot  at  once  without  any  serious 
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injury  to  his  system,  the  poor  major  remained  just 
as  suspicious  as  he  was  before.  In  addition  to  the 
medicines,  I  had  a  little  devotional  work- 
Sir  Thomas  Browne's  "  Religio*  Medici/' 
Though  the  title  was  in  Latin,  the  book 
itself  was  in  English.  The  major  and  his 
friends  could  not  understand  English,  but 
they  knew  that  "  Medici  "  had  something  to  do  with 
"  doctor,"  and  so  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  little  book  I  had  taken  with  me  for  my  own 
edification  was  a  treatise  on  poisons  and  how  to  use 
them, — a  dangerous  weapon  which  I  was 
maliciously  intending  to  use  with  deadly  effect  upon 
the  natives  of  Guesten  !  When  they  opened  the 
boys*  bags  and  found  tooth-powder  ( !  )  and  foot- 
powder  (  !  !  )  they  felt  sure  that  there  was  no  need 
of  any  further  evidence  !  We  were  spies  of  the 
most  dangerous  order  !  On  one  of  my  companions 
they  found  a  military  address — it  was  the  address  of 
his  brother  who  had  gone  to  camp  with  the 
Territorials  while  all  the  world  was  still  at  peace, 
and  who  had  begged  for  a  few  picture  postcards 
from  Germany.  With  this  military  address  the 
chain  of  evidence  seemed  quite  complete  !  During 
the  proceedings,  a  crazy  scatter-brained  individual 
entered  the  room,  and  pointing  to  the  younger  of 
the  two-  lads,  he  swore  that  he  had  seen  him  in  that 
neighbourhood  in  a  motor  car  on  the  previous  day. 
I  was  able  to>  produce  documentary  evidence  that 
we  had  spent  the  previous  day  in  Berlin,  and  had 
left  Berlin  on  the  morning  of  the  4th,  but  my 
evidence  was  simply  ignored.  This  examination 
lasted  until  1  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  August  5th.  We 
were  refused  permission  to  sleep,  even  though  the 
examination  was  over.  We  simply  had  to  sit  on 
chairs  and  wait.  About  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  a 
"  Herr  Doctor  "  came  into  the  room  and  asked  the 
major  if  he  had  heard  the  latest.  The  major  replied 
in  the  negative,  and  then  the  visitor  exclaimed  : 
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"  England  has  declared  war  against  us."  We 
were  already  in  a  tight  corner,  but  on  hearing  this 
information  we  knew  that  our  position  was  worse 
than  ever.  Our  hearts  sank  into  our  shoes.  The 
major  began  the  enquiry  into  our  case  anew.  All 
his  suspicions  that  we  were  Russians  vanished  in  a 
trice.  He  was  now  quite  prepared  to  believe  that 
we  were  English.  "  It  is  quite  another  matter 
now,"  he  exclaimed.  Soldiers  were  called  into  the 
room,  and  with  bayonets  fixed  they  took  up  their 
positions  at  the  windows  and  door.  Our  captors 
then  pounced  down  on  us  like  tigers,  stripped  off 
every  garment  that  we  had,  and  held  up  all  our 
underlinen  to  the  light  to  make  sure  that  there  were 
no  papers  or  messages  mysteriously  concealed. 
They  said  that,  as  our  boots  had  double  soles,  the 
soles  would  have  to  be  torn  off ;  and  that  the  stitches 
of  my  handbag  would  have  to  be  cut,  for  they  were 
convinced  that  papers  were  concealed  between  the 
lining  and  the  leather.  (This  was  not  actually 
done — in  the  report  on  our  case  it  was  stated  that  it 
ought  to  be  done). 

About  3  a.m.  we  were  declared  prisoners  of 
war,  and  were  informed  that  we  should  be  removed 
to  Magdeburg  the  next  day  to  be  tried  as  spies. 

A  little  later  an  officer  of  apparently  high  rank 
came  into  the  room  to  confer  with  the  major.  Just 
as  he  was  about  to  depart,  the  major  exclaimed  :  ' ' Is 
it  really  a  fact  that  England  has  declared  war 
against  us?"  The  officer  replied:  "  Ja,  Gott  sei 
dank.>"    ("  Yes,  thank  God!") 

When  morning  dawned,  huge  crowds  gathered 
at  the  windows  and  at  the  door,  and  hurled  at  us  all 
the  abusive  language  that  their  fevered  brains  could 
suggest — without  ever  a  word  of  reproof  from  our 
military  guards.  Some  told  us  that  our  throats 
were  to  be  cut,  others  that  we  should  be  hanged, 
others  promised  us  that  a  bullet  would  soon  put  an 
end  to  our  existence,  but  all  assured  us  that  the 
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trial  of  a  spy  was  short  and  sharp.  Fortunately  for 
us,  many  of  these  people  spoke  a  dialect  which  we 
could  only  partially  understand.  In  order  to  make 
sure  that  the  lads  understood  their  remarks  about 
throat-cutting-,  they  occasionally  sent  an  individual 
into  the  room  to  stand  within  a  yard  or  so  of  one  of 
the  lads,  and  draw  his  forefinger  across  his  throat 
and  then  with  a  fiendish  grin  to  point  at  the  lad. 
About  6  a.m.  the  major  and  the  crowds  took  their 
departure,  and  we  were  left  with  a  few7  soldiers  who 
immediately  began  to  fraternise  with  us.  My 
feelings  of  gratitude  to  those  men,  I  simply  cannot 
describe.  After  the  misery  and  horror  of  the  night, 
it  was  delightful  to  hear  a  kindly  word,  and  see  a 
friendly  face.  At  8  a.m.  we  were  allowed  a  little 
exercise  in  the  fresh  air — we  were  strongly  guarded 
by  soldiers,  and  were  not  allowed  to  communicate 
with  one  another  in  any  way  whatsoever.  At  io 
a.m.  a  company  of  soldiers  came  for  us.  We  were 
expressly  warned,  that  if  we  attempted  to  run  away, 
we  should  be  shot  down  at  once.  (The  words  used 
were:  u  Wenn  Sie  versuchen  wegzulaufen,  dann 
wrerden  Sie  sofort  niedergeschossen  werden  ").  As 
we  walked  through  the  streets  surrounded  bv 
soldiers  with  loaded'  guns  and  fixed  bayonets,  all 
the  town  came  out  to  see  us.  Instead  of  being  taken 
to  the  railway  station  as  we  expected,  we  were 
marched  off  to  the  town  dungeon. 


Chapter  III, 
TWENTY-FOUR  HOURS  IN  A  DUNGEON. 

The  dungeon  was  a  semi-basement  with  thick- 
walls  and  a  small  window  near  the  roof.  It  was 
in  a  filthy  condition,  and  the  smell  was  foul.  It  had 
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previously  been  occupied  by  some  horribly  dirty 
Russian  Poles  who  had  gone  to  Germany  for  the 
harvest.  These  people  were  turned  out,  some 
disinfectant  was  sprinkled  upon  the  floor,  and  we 
were  locked  in.  We  had  been  told  that  we  should 
have  to  remain  there  only  two  hours,  but  we  were 
actually  there  twenty-four.  The  weariness  of  wait- 
ing hour  after  hour  under  these  disgusting 
conditions  we  shall  never  forget.  About  i  p.m.  a 
woman  came  to  the  wicket  door  and  asked  us  if  we 
were  hungry.  Our  appetite,  however,  was  com- 
pletely gone.  From  time  to  time  during  the 
afternoon  the  wicket  door  was  opened  and  curious 
natives  were  allowed  to  peer  in  at  us ;  and  grin  at 
us.  We  began  to  feel  that  we  were  like  freaks  of 
nature  on  show  in  a  menagerie.  I  demanded  of  the 
gaoleress  that  I  should  be  allowed  an  interview  with 
the  Burgomaster.  About  an  hour  afterwards  he 
appeared  at  the  wicket  door.  I  asked  him  what 
was  the  reason  of  the  abominable  treatment  which 
was  being  meted  out  to  us.  He  muttered  some- 
thing about  "  poisons, "  and  I  asked  him  if  my 
medicines  had  been  tested  again  by  the  chemist. 
He  replied  that  they  were  all  in  the  chemist's  hands, 
and  were  being  carefully  examined.  He  was  very 
gruff  and  met  my  protests  about  our  filthy  place  of 
confinement,  with  counsels  of  patience.  Towards 
evening  our  gaoleress  again  informed  us  that  we 
could  have  any  food  we  liked  provided  we  paid  for 
it.  She  brought  us  eggs,  bread  and  butter,  and 
coffee.  The  coffee  was  in  one  large  tin  bowl,  and  we 
were  all  to  drink  out  of  the  one  vessel  like  little  pigs 
out  of  a  trough  !  I  suggested  that  we  were  not 
animals  and  were  not  used  to  feeding  in  that  way. 
vShe  then  brought  us  cups,  shoving  them  through 
the  tiny  wicket  door  with  the  snarl  that  if  we  broke 
them  we  should  have  to  pay  for  them.  About  7 
p.m.  we  began  to  think  about  sleeping  arrange- 
ments.   To  undress  in  so  filthy  a  place  was  out  of 
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the  question.  On  a  bench  there  was  a  mattress  of 
sackcloth  and  straw.  Here  there  was  room  for  two. 
I  was  trying  to  make  a  portion  of  the  floor  fit  to  lie 
down  upon,  so  that  it  might  serve  as  a  bed  for 
myself,  when  a  soldier  came,  and  fetched  the 
younger  of  the  two  boys  to  a  room  upstairs  where 
he  had  a  respectable  bed  to  lie  on.  Pointing  first  to 
the  window  and  then  to  his  gun,  the  soldier  gave 
the  boy  a  broad  hint  as  to  what  would  happen  if  he 
attempted  to  escape.  The  other  lad  and  myself  put 
on  our  mackintoshes  and  using  our  handbags  as 
pillows  made  an  attempt  to  sleep  on  the  bench. 
Needless  to  say  it  was  simply  an  attempt,  and  we 
passed  a  practically  sleepless  night.  Early  the  next 
morning  (Thursday,  August  6th),  we  were  supplied 
with  coffee  and  bread  and  butter  (at  our  expense) 
for  breakfast.  I  asked  the  gaoleress  if  we  might 
wash— for  we  had  not  had  a  wash  for  over  forty-eight 
hours.  She  said  she  would  make  arrangements  for 
us  to  have  one — but  she  was  either  too  busy  or 
forgot.  I  also  asked  her  if  we  could  have  our  dirty 
dungeon  cleaned,  and  so  made  a  little  more 
habitable.  She  informed  me  that  I  should  have  to 
pay  for  the  cleaning;  and  I  at  once  declared  my 
willingness  to  do  so,  and  told  her  in  vigorous  terms 
that  we  simply  could  not  live  in  such  filth.  But  our 
deliverance  from  this  wretched  place  was  nearer  at 
hand  than  we  had  dared  to  hope,  for  about  10  a.m. 
a  company  of  soldiers  came  to  fetch  us.  When  we 
left  the  dungeon,  they  loaded  their  guns  before  our 
eyes.  Followed  by  a  huge  crowd  of  people  of  all 
ages,  who  appeared  very  delighted,  we  were 
marched  off  to  the  station.  The  remarks  of  the 
crowd  were  rather  interesting.  The  younger  of 
the  two  lads  roused  a  good  deal  of  sympathy;  for 
again  and  again  I  heard  German  mothers  say: 
"Der  arme  Kleine!"  ("The  poor  little  chap!") 
The  other  lad  was  only  two  months  older,  but  a 
good  deal  bigger  in  stature,  so  that  they  had  less 
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sympathy  for  him — and,  of  course,  they  had 
absolutely  none  for  me  !  On  arriving  at  the  station 
we  were  at  once  the  centre  of  interest.  When  the 
train  arrived  three  soldiers,  with  bayonets  fixed, 
stepped  with  us  into  the  train  and  occupied  three 
of  the  four  corners.  A  civilian  at  once  volunteered 
to  occupy  the  fourth,  and  as  he  took  his  seat,  he 
drew  out  of  his  pocket  a  huge  pistol  which  he  dis- 
played before  us  as  a  gentle  hint  that  he  too  was 
armed.  During  the  enquiry  it  had,  of  course, 
leaked  out  that  I  was  a  minister.  This  fact  caused 
the  village  pastor's  daughter,  who  happened  to  be 
on  the  station,  to  take  a  special  interest  in  us. 
Coming  to  the  window  of  the  carriage,  she  called 
out  (in  English),  addressing  me  :  "  Are  you  a 
pastor  ?"  I  answered  in  the  affirmative.  ' '  You 
don't  look  like  it,'!  she  cried,  with  a  bold  impudent 
laugh — and  there  was  certainly  some  truth  in  her 
remark.  Instead  of  being  taken  to  Magdeburg,  we 
were  taken  to  Bernburg.  Here  we  were  marched 
through  the  streets,  under  the  same  conditions  as 
before.  We  were  first  taken  to  a  military  depot, 
where  we  were  kept  for  quite  a  long  time.  The 
soldiers  at  this  place  all  appeared  to  be  of  a  rather 
low  type,  and  we  trembled  in  our  shoes  at  the 
thought  of  being  at  the  mercy  of  their  notions  of 
justice  and  fair  play,  but  we  had  no  cause  for  com- 
plaint. One  of  these  fellows  assured  me  that  the 
war  was  going  to  be  a  bloody  one,  and  that 
Germany  was  not  at  all  afraid  of  the  British  navy, 
and  would  have  no  fears  if  it  were  twice  the  size  ! 
Eventually  a  telegram  arrived,  which  read  :  "  Die 
drei  Englander  miissen  festgenommen  werden  " 
("  The  three  Englishmen  must  be  placed  under 
arrest  We  were  then  marched  off  to  the  town 
gaol.  An  amusing  incident  occurred  on  the  way.  In 
the  dense  crowd  that  surged  round  us, was  a  German 
youth,  (about  twenty  years  of  age), who  knew  a  little 
English.    He  apparently  desired  to  display  his 
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knowledge  and  satisfy  his  curiosity  at  the  same 
time,  for  he  called  out  in  somewhat  broken  English  : 
4 'What  for  are  you  here  in  Chermany?M  I 
replied  that  we  were  on  holiday.  His  attitude  was 
then  scornful  and  sceptical,  and  he  proceeded  to  air 
his  views — again  in  English — as  to-  the  real  purpose 
of  our  visit,  but  before  he  had  gone  very  far,  he  too 
was  arrested  and  marched  off  to  gaol  with  us — he 
had  committed  the  unpardonable  offence  of  speak- 
ing English  on  the  street ! 


Chapter  IV. 
SOLITARY  CONFINEMENT. 

We  reached  the  gaol  about  noon.  Our 
reception  was  not  very  reassuring.  One  of  the 
lads,  probably  feeling  somewhat  nervous  as  he 
stood  for  the  first  time  at  the  portal  of  a  frowning 
gaol,  made  some  remark  to  me ;  but  was 
immediately  silenced  by  a  gaoler  who  turned 
savagely  to  him  saying:  "  Halten  Sie  das  Maul 
auf  !"  ("  Shut  your  mouth  ").  After  we  had  been 
searched  and  had  had  our  pockets  emptied  by  the 
gaoler,  we  were  locked  up  in  solitary  cells. 

Our  cells  were  some  distance  apart,  so  that 
-communication  was  impossible.  For  eight  days  we 
never  saw  one  another — we  were  never  allowed  any 
exercise  in  the  prison  yard — we  never  even  crossed 
the  threshold  of  our  cells.  When  we  arrived, 
11  dinner"  had  already  been  served,  so  we  had  to 
go  without.  The  meals  were  as  follows  :  6  a.m.,  a 
warm  liquid  which  was  called  coffee,  (without  milk 
or  sugar,  and  with  precious  little  coffee),  and  two 
slices  of  dry  black  bread  of  inferior  quality;  12 
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noon,  soup — which  I  could  never  take,  though  I 
believe  my  companions  found  it  tolerable; — this 
soup  has  been  aptly  described  by  an  English  lad 
now  at  Ruhleben  as  "  billposter's  paste  !" — 6  p.m., 
two  slices  of  dry  black  bread  and  cold  water.  For 
the  first  four  days,  I  had  no  dinner  at  all,  and  could 
only  manage  to  get  down  half  a  slice  of  bread  at 
breakfast  and  supper.  During  the  remainder  of 
the  time  I  did  manage  to  take  two  or  three 
spoonfuls  of  soup,  and  trained  myself  to  swallow 
a  whole  slice  of  bread,  morning  and  evening.  From 
Thursday  noon  to  Saturday  evening  we  had 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  but  listen  to  a  neighbour- 
ing clock  chime  the  quarters  as  they  passed.  This 
experience  was  trying  in  the  extreme.  We  found 
few  things  harder  to  bear  than  this  forced  inactivity. 
It  was  almost  maddening. 

On  Friday  afternoon  we  were  visited  by  the 
gaol  chaplain,  who  was  supplied  with  keys  and 
went  unaccompanied  to  each  prisoner's  cell.  His 
appearance  and  general  manner  and  tone  of  voice 
suggested  a  slaughterer  from  some  abattoir,  rather 
than  a  spiritual  comforter  and  guide ;  but  though 
he  was  rough,  he  was  an  honest  man  with  a  kindly 
heart.  When  I  told  him  our  story,  he  assured  me 
that  there  was  no  reason  for  alarm,  as  no  harm 
would  come  to  us.  if  we  really  were  what  we 
maintained  we  were — innocent  travellers.  I 
besought  him  to  get  me  some  books,  and  he 
promised  to  intercede  with  the  prison  officials  on 
my  behalf.  On  Saturday  evening  the  gaoler 
brought  me  three  books  :  Thomas  a  Kempis* 
Imitatio  Christi ;  Karl  Scharling's  Zur  Neujahrszeit 
im  Pfarrhof  von  Noddebo,  a  most  delightful  Danish 
novel  which  ought  to  be  translated  into  English ; 
and  a  biographical  work  :  Mozart's  visit  to  Prague. 
The  last  named  work  concluded  with  some  very 
dismal  references  to  Mozart's  early  death,  and 
actually  wound  up  with  the  mournful  words  of  a 
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Bohemian  song,  which  I  found  a  melancholy 
pleasure  in  rendering  into  English  thus  : 

A  baby  fir-tree,  in  its  green  attire, 

vStands  watching,  waiting,  somewhere  in  the  wood; 

A  baby  rose-tree,  blossom  all  on  fire, 

Stands  in  some  garden  where  its  forbears  stood. 

Think,  O  my  soul,  these  two  will  swiftly  bloom 

Upon  the  grave  that  seals  thy  body's  doom. 

Two  fine  young  horses,  head  to  tail  jet  black, 
Are  grazing  now  upon  a  meadow  fair; 
Think,  O  my  soul,  how  soon  will  they  turn  back 
Towards  the  city, — work  awaits  them  there. 
Thy  body  they  will  bear  with  solemn  tread — 
E'er  worn  their  hoofs — to  dwell  among  the  dead. 

The  comforting  nature  of  these  lugubrious 
meditations,  at  a  time  when  one  was  wondering 
whether  or  not  one  would  get  fair  play,  it  can  safely 
be  left  to  the  reader  to  imagine.  The  eight  days  we 
remained  in  this  gaol  seemed  interminable,  but 
they  came  to  an  end  at  last. 

On  Thursday,  August  13th,  we  were  released, 
and  taken  back  to  Guesten  by  two  soldiers,  veterans 
of  the  1870  war.  At  Guesten  the  burgomaster 
returned  our  money.  The  homoeopathic 
medicines,  those  "  deadly  poisons,"  he  confiscated. 
He  was  very  reluctant  to  give  me  back  again  my 
"  Religio  Medici."  I  pointed  out  that  it  was 
purely  a  religious  work,  and  eventually  he  handed 
it  to  me  with  the  warning  that  I  took  it  with  me  at 
my  own  risk  !  I  assured  him  that  it  was  a  risk  I 
was  quite  prepared  to  take.  He  also  gave  us  a 
certificate  to  the  effect  that  after  a  searching 
examination  we  had  been  found  to  be  unsuspicious. 
We  then  went  back  to  the  restaurant  which  had 
been  the  scene  of  our  horrible  experience  on  August 
4th,  and  were  most  kindly  received.    The  man  in 
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charge  also  secured  beds  for  us  at  a  neighbouring- 
hotel  where  every  possible  kindness  was  shown  to 
us,  the  people  there  being  most  eager  to  endeavour 
to  make  amends  for  our  sufferings  of  the  past  ten 
days. 

When  we  had  finished  with  the  burgomaster, 
it  was  about  4  p.m.  on  the  Thursday  afternoon,  and 
he  advised  us  not  to  resume  our  journey  that  day, 
but  told  us  that  we  must  leave  the  town  by  the  first 
train  the  next  morning  (at  5  a.m.).  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  we  sought  hotel  accommodation  for  the 
night.  One  of  the  guests  in  the  dining  room  grew 
very  agitated  when  he  found  that  there  were  three 
Englishmen  in  the  place,  and  he  proceeded  to  give 
a  speech  for  our  especial  benefit.  He  was  good 
enough  to  preface  his  harangue  with  the  remark 
that  he  did  not  hold  us  three  responsible  for  the 
wicked  politics  of  our  government.  He  grew  more 
excited  as  his  speech  advanced.  One  began  to  be 
nervous  lest  he  should  break  a  blood  vessel.  In  the 
usual  German  fashion,  he  declared  Sir  Edward 
Grey  to  be  the  villain  behind  the  whole  business; 
and  he  concluded  with  this  startling  declaration — 
shrieked  out  staccato  :  "  We  shall  fight  !  and  fight  I 
and  fight  !  against  England  !  until  we  get  hold  of 
that  Sir  Edward  Grey  !  and  then  we  shall  swallow 
him  !  skin  and  hair  !  !" 

The  evening  passed  without  further  incident. 
Not  one  of  us  could  get  a  wink  of  sleep  that  night, 
through  fear  lest  we  should  oversleep  and  fail  to 
catch  the  5  a.m.  train — in  which  case  we  thought 
we  might  be  arrested  again. 
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Chapter  V. 
CHECK  AND  CHECKMATE. 

On  Friday  morning,  August  14th,  at  5  a.m., 
we  began  the  most  trying  railway  journey  we  have 
ever  undertaken.  The  journey  lasted  forty-five 
hours  !  It  was  interrupted  by  a  three  hours'  stay 
in  a  dungeon,  and  terminated  in  a  gaol.  We  were 
en  route  for  Cologne.  .  After  four  hours  on  the 
railway  we  reached  Sangershausen.  Here  we  had 
to  change,  and  were  informed  by  the  railway 
officials  that  we  could  get  to  Cologne  only  via 
Frankfort  !  They  had  no  idea  when  there  would 
be  a  train,  and  could  not  even  assure  us  that  we 
should  be  able  to  travel  farther  that  day.  They 
informed  us  that  we  must  go  to  the  waiting  room, 
and  when  a  train  for  Frankfort  arrived,  an  official 
would  come  and  inform  us  of  the  fact.  We  waited 
there  four  hours,  and  during  that  period  we  were 
thrice  challenged  by  the  military  who  left  us  un- 
molested after  reading  our  certificate  from  the 
burgomaster  of  Guesten.  Shortly  after  1  p.m.  we 
received  permission  to  travel  by  a  military  train. 
The  compartment  in  which  we  travelled  was 
crowded  with  German  civilians.  Our  policy  was 
to  lie  low.  It  was  dangerous  to  speak  a  word  of 
English.  It  was  almost  equally  dangerous  to 
speak  German,  lest  our  English  accent  should 
betray  us.  To  our  great  annoyance,  a  loquacious 
old  man,  who  busied  himself  with  everybody's 
affairs,  would  persist  in  asking  us  questions  which 
we  were  bound  to  answer.  The  nervous  tension 
was  fearful — we  were  in  constant  dread  of  a  scene, 
for  everybody  was  on  the  look-out  for  spies,  and  the 
tendency  was  to  regard  every  foreigner  with 
suspicion.  After  a  while  the  compartment  cleared 
somewhat,  and  we  were  left  with  two  fellow- 
travellers — our  loquacious  busy-body,  and  a  young 
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German  who  was  on  the  way  to  Giessen  in  order 
there  to  volunteer.  The  latter  I  took  into  my  con- 
fidence, told  him  everything,  and  asked  his  advice. 
As  we,  too — according  to  the  instructions  on  our 
tickets — had  to  pass  through  Giessen,  he  very 
kindly  offered  to  pilot  us  thus  far.  He  also 
generously  allowed  us  to  share  the  provisions  he 
had  with  him — for  we  could  buy  no  food  on  the 
way.  About  midnight  we  all  lay  down — though 
not  to  sleep,  beaten  out  as  we  were.  The  two 
Germans  and  the  two  lads  reclined  on  the  seats, 
whilst  I  reclined  on  the  floor.  We  trusted  that  the 
young  German  would  tell  us  when  we-  had  to 
change,  but  by  some  mischance  he  failed  to  do  so, 
with  the  result  that  we  went  a  long  way  wrong,  and 
eventually  landed  at  Elm.  The  old  man  was 
furious  when  he  found  out  the  mistake,  and  of 
course,  put  all  the  blame  on  the  young  German  in 
whom  he  had  trusted  as  implicitly  as  ourselves.  It 
was  between  3  and  4  a.m.  when  wre  reached  Elm, 
and  still  dark.  We  were  conducted  into  a  room 
containing  scores  of  railway  workmen,  and  felt  that 
we  were  being  keenly  scrutinised  all  the  time.  The 
weary  wait  of  two  hours  in  that  place  with  suspect- 
ing people  all  around  was  long  drawn  out  misery. 
Our  German  companions  probably  saved  us  from 
being  interfered  with.  It  was  an  intense  relief  to 
get  into  the  train  once  more,  and  eventually  we 
reached  Fuldah,  where  we  had  to  change.  It  was 
now  7  a.m.  on  Saturday  morning,  August  15th, — 
twenty-six  hours  since  we  commenced  the  journey 
from  Guesten.  Five  minutes  after  we  left  the  train 
we  were  accosted  by  a  policeman.  On  learning 
that  we  were  English  he  became  rude  and  insolent. 
I  showed  him  our  certificate  from  the  Mayor  of 
Guesten,  but  this  he  ignored,  and  marched  us  off 
to  the  police-office,  where  we  were  once  again 
thoroughly  searched.  After  a  farcical  examination 
by  two  or  three  policemen,  we  were  locked  up  in  a 
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dungeon  which  was  so  dark  that  it  was  impossible 
to  distinguish  colours.  This  was  check.  We 
offered  to  pay  for  breakfast — we  had  had  no  proper 
meal  since  4  a.m.  on  the  previous  day — but  we  were 
gruffly  told  that  none  would  be  allowed.  After 
three  hours  in  this  dungeon  we  were  brought  before 
a  man  whom  we  took  to  be  a  Superintendent  of 
police.  He  treated  us  with  the  utmost  courtesy. 
Apologising  for  the  rough  treatment  which  had 
been  meted  out  to  us,  he  declared  that  he  had  read 
our  papers,  and  was  convinced  that  with  such 
papers  we  might  travel  anywhere  in  the  world.  He 
certified  once  again  that  we  were  "  innocent,' '  and 
gave  us  a  police-pass  to  Holland.  After  a  wash  and 
brush-up  and  a  good  dinner  at  the  Station  Hotel, 
we  resumed  our  journey  at  2  p.m.,  and  after  five 
hours'  painfully  slow  travelling  we  reached  Giessen. 
Here  we  had  to  change.  There  was  no  train  for 
Cologne  for  several  hours,  but  a  train  was  about  to 
depart  to  Wetzlar  (on  the  way  to  Cologne),  and  so 
the  officials  urged  us  to  travel  by  that.  About  8 
o'clock  (on  Saturday  evening,  August  15th),  we 
arrived  at  Wetzlar.  Our  disappointment  was 
great  when  we  heard  that  there  was  no  train  for 
Cologne  until  2  o'clock  in  the  morning.  What 
were  we  to  do?  We  had  found  invariablv  that 
waiting  at  stations  was  exceedinglv  dangerous,  for 
we  were  liable  any  moment  to  challenge  and  arrest. 
How  then  were  we  to  survive  those  six  hours  before 
we  could  entrain  for  Cologne?  I  went  up  to  an 
inspector  and  made  an  attempt  to  state  our  case, 
but  he  instantly  brushed  me  aside  and  told  me  he 
was  just  then  too  busy  to  listen,  I  might  speak  to 
him  later.  We  therefore  took  a  seat  on  the  plat- 
form near  his  office  in  the  hope  that  when  he  was 
disengaged  he  would  give  us  the  opportunity  we 
desired.  We  sat  there  until  11  o'clock  when  we 
were  ordered  to  go  into  the  waiting  room.  At  this 
late    hour    there    were — fortunately — few  people 
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about.  We  had  supper  and  got  through  the  next 
three  hours  without  any  mishap.  With  feelings  of 
intense  relief  we  reached  the  platform  at  2  a.m.,  and 
expected  in  a  few  minutes  to  be  on  our  way  to 
Cologne.  We  were  in  high  glee  that  we  had 
successfully  avoided  police  and  sentinels  for  six 
hours.  But  just  as  the  train  was  due,  an  officer 
came  to  us  with  his  "  Was  sind  Sie  fur 
Nationalist  ?"  (What  is  your  nationality?)  We 
told  him  frankly,  and  produced  our  two  police 
passes.  These  the  officer  carefully  read,  and  then 
saluted,  and  with  drawing-room  politeness  with- 
drew. At  this  happy  issue  of  the  challenge,  our 
spirits  rose  higher  than  ever,  we  were  sure  now  of 
reaching  Cologne.  Five  minutes  later,  however, 
the  officer  returned  and  told  us  that  he  had  orders 
to  arrest  us.  We  were  taken  to  a  railway  goods- 
shed  which  was  serving  as  a  barracks,  and  were 
placed  under  a  military  guard.  The  soldiers 
treated  us  splendidly ;  instead  of  abusing  us  and 
insulting  us,  they  gave  us  quite  a  friendly  reception. 
For  the  night  we  were  locked  up  in  an  office.  The 
soldiers  could  not  supply  us  with  beds  or  mattresses, 
for  they  had  none  to  spare.  They  brought  us  each 
a  rug.  We  spread  our  rugs  on  the  floor  and  rolling 
up  our  mackintoshes  to  serve  as  pillows,  we  lay 
down  on  our  hard  beds,  but  our  exhaustion  was  so 
great  that  we  were  asleep  in  a  few  minutes.  It  was 
then  3  a.m.  on  Sunday  morning,  and  we  had  had 
no  sleep  since  the  previous  Wednesday  night.  The 
following  day  we  were  handed  over  to  the  police, 
who  once  more  treated  us  abominably.  Our  police 
certificates  were  ignored.  v  We  were  once  again — 
at  noon,  on  Sunday,  August  16th — clapped  into 
solitary  cells  as  spies.  This  was  checkmate — we 
felt  that  all  chance  of  reaching  home  was,  for  the 
time-being,  gone. 


Chapter  VI. 


ACQUITTED  AND  FORGOTTEN. 

So  great  had  been  the  misery  of  our  journey 
since  leaving  Guesten,  that  solitary  confinement  in 
a  criminal's  cell  was  a  positive  relief.  The  nervous 
tension  was  gone.  We  were  safe  and  could  rest. 
The  following  morning  the  governor  of  the  prison 
came  to  tell  me  that  he  was  arranging  for  all  three 
of  us  to  be  put  into  one  large  cell,  that  so  I  might 
be  of  service  to  the  two  lads.  We  were  supplied 
with  a  large  clean  airy  room,  furnished  with  three 
fairly  good  beds.  The  gaoler  brought  us  a  few 
books — but  they  were  too  insipid  to  read.  We 
were  also  allowed  the  German  books  we  had 
brought  with  us  (Becker's  "  Friedrich  der  Grosse," 
and  Heine's  "  Harzreise  "),  and  our  English 
Bible.  These  were  concessions  for  which  we  were 
very  thankful,  and  had  our  imprisonment  been  of 
short  duration,  we  should  not  have  had  a  very  bad 
time.  Our  reading  was  so  limited  that  it  was  soon 
finished,  w7ith  the  result  that  we  were  left  with  a 
great  many  hours  which  wTe  could  not  usefully 
employ.  The  tedium  was  sometimes  fearful.  We 
rose  at  7  a.m.,  and  had  to  make  our  beds,  sweep 
our  cell,  and  in  fact  do  everything  that  domestic 
economy  requires.  Then  wye  were  supplied  with  a 
kind  of  coffee  (in  a  tin  bowl)  and  dry  bread — which 
by  the  bye  was  often  so  wet,  so  doughy,  that  the 
lads  could  roll  a  large  piece  into  a  ball  with  which 
to  plav  at  "  catching.' '  About  an  hour  after 
breakfast  we  used  to  go  through  a  series  of  vigorous 
physical  exercises  in  order  to  keep  ourselves  fit. 
Once  a  day  we  were  allowed  a  walk  with  the  other 
prisoners,  (politicals  and  criminals  all  together),  in 
the  prison  yard.  This  was  a  doubtful  pleasure,  for 
we  had  to  walk  one  behind  another  in  a  circle  of 
about  60  yards  circumference,  and  no  conversation 
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was  allowed.  This  business  lasted  about  half-an- 
hour.  At  12  noon  dinner  was  served.  It  consisted 
always  solely  of  soup,  which  was  supplied  in  a  tin 
bowl.  Every  other  day  there  was  supposed  to  be 
meat  in  the  soup,  and  a  careful  microscopic  exam- 
ination did  reveal  a  meat-fibre  here  and  there — 
pieces  of  bone  and  bacon-rind  were  fairly  con- 
spicuous. At  6  p.m.  instead  of  dry  bread  and 
water,  we  were  supplied  again  with  soup  of  such  a 
shocking  quality  that  we  should  have  preferred  the 
prophet's  bread  and  water  of  affliction.  These 
evening  soups  were  abominable.  One  consisted  of 
nothing  more  than  a  little  flour  thrown  into  boiling 
water;  for  the  flour  appeared  in  lumps,  and  when 
we  squeezed  the  lumps  on  the  side  of  our  bowls,  we 
found  raw  flour  in  the  middle.  Another  soup 
consisted  merely  of  crumbs  of  black  bread  boiled  in 
water,  with  a  few  caraway  seeds  added. 

After  every  meal  we  had  to  wash  up  our  tin 
dishes  in  cold  water  and  dry  them  with  a  strip  of 
our  towels.  This  was  not  pleasant  work  after  a 
meal  of  greasy  soup.  We  had  to  use  the  same 
towels  for  our  faces  and  our  dishes,  and  were 
allowed  one  towel  a  week  for  all  purposes.  We 
were  told  that  we  might  supplement  prison  rations, 
if  we  cared  to  pay  for  a  few  extras.  We,  therefore, 
ordered  a  little  sausage  for  breakfast,  but  the  only 
reply  we  got  was  to  the  effect  that  our  request  for 
sausage  had  been  sent  on  to  the  military  officials, 
and  they  had  not  yet  given  their  consent !  At  7 
p.m.  we  had  family  prayers  and  then  retired,  for  no 
lights  were  allowed,  and  by  that  time  it  was  getting 
dusk. 

On  the  5th  day  of  our  imprisonment,  we  were 
summoned  before  a  military  judge  for  trial  as  spies. 
The  officer  treated  us  with  the  greatest  possible 
courtesy.  After  an  examination  of  over  two  hours 
he  came  and  shook  hands  with  me,  stating  his  con- 
viction that  our  visit  to  Germany  was  not  in  any 
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way  connected  with  espionage,  and  promising  that 
we  should  be  released  the  same  or  the  following  day. 
When  I  appeared  for  trial  I  felt  a  genuine  gaol- 
bird, for  I  was  collarless  (the  one  clean  collar  I 
had  left  I  was  saving  for  the  day  of  release),  and 
had  a  week's  beard,  for  prisoners  were  allowed  to 
shave  only  once  a  week,  and  the  weekly  shave  was 
then  about  due.  In  high  spirits  we  returned  to  our 
cell  in  confident  expectation  of  release  on  the 
following  day  at  the  latest.  But  no  release  came, 
and  our  disappointment  was  simply  indescribable. 
For  eight  days  our  case  was  forgotten. 

On  the  following  Saturday  morning,  while 
breakfast  was  being  dealt  out,  we  heard  a  scuffle 
going  on  down  below — our  cell  was  on  the  third 
floor.  When  the  gaoler  came  with  our  breakfast, 
I  asked  him  what  had  gone  wrong.  He  then  told 
me  that  one  of  the  prisoners — a  criminal — had  been 
punished  with  solitary  confinement  for  some  offence 
or  other,  and  had  apparently  determined  to  take 
vengeance  on  the  gaoler.  During  the  night,  he 
removed  a  leg  from  his  table,  and  on  the  following 
morning  when  the  gaoler  opened  his  door,  he 
rushed  at  him  with  this  table  leg,  and  administered 
a  fairly  sharp  crack.  The  gaoler,  therefore, 
determined  to  move  him  from  his  cell  into  a 
dungeon,  and  put  him  into  fetters.  The  transfer 
of  the  poor  wretch  from  the  cell  to  the  dungeon, 
was  negotiated  in  a  very  brutal  way.  The  gaoler 
took  into  the  prisoner's  cell  a  huge  dog,  (which  we 
had  seen  when  we  entered  the  gaol),  and  the  order 
given  was:  "  Now,  either  you  move,  or  the  dog 
bites  !"  The  man's  howls  and  shrieks  as  he  was 
hurried  along  the  corridor  were  pitiful  to  hear.  We 
could  only  infer — this  is  only  an  inference,  for 
though  we  could  hear  everything,  we  could  see 
nothing — that  the  brute  again  and  again  got  its 
teeth  into  the  man's  flesh,  or  at  least  into  his 
clothes. 
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A  day  or  two  afterwards,  this  incident  was 
brought  vividly  before  our  minds.  About  8-30 
one  evening,  the  gaoler  heard  or  thought  he  heard, 
two  prisoners  endeavour  to  converse.  Suspicion 
fell  on  a  Russian  and  me.  The  Russian  occupied 
an  adjacent  cell.  He  was  a  very  gentlemanly 
fellow,  a  doctor  of  chemistry ;  and  he  and  I  had 
made  frequent  attempts  to  converse  during 
exercise  or  as  we  were  marched  along  the  corridor 
for  a  bath  or  a  shave.  Invariably,  however,  our 
conversation  was  cut  short  by  the  gaoler's  yell  : 
"  Keine  Unterhaltung  da!"  (u  No  conversation 
there.")  On  this  particular  evening,  therefore,  we 
each  in  turn  were  honoured  with  a  special  visit  from 
the  gaoler.  When  he  came  to  me,  I  was  already  in 
bed,  (for  we  used  to  go  to  bed  early  in  those  days), 
and  he  abused  me  right  heartily  in  the  most 
stentorian  tones  of  which  even  he  wras  capable.  I 
protested  that  I  had  not  attempted  to  speak  to  the 
Russian.  My  protest,  however,  was  ignored.  He 
concluded  with  these  words  :  "  If  you  speak  again, 
I  shall  put  you  into  a  dungeon,  and  into  fetters." 
I  naturally  had  a  vision  of  myself  being  hurried 
along  the  corridor  with  that  brute  of  a  dog 
accelerating  my  movements  from  the  rear;  but 
happily  no  such  untoward  event  took  place. 

On  Friday,  August  27th,  we  were  once  again 
summoned  before  the  military  judge,  who  informed 
us  that  he  thought  we  had  long  ago  been  released  ! 
Late  in  the  afternoon  we  actually  were  released. 
When  we  reached  the  police  office  we  found  that  an 
"  Extra-Blatt  "  had  just  been  published  announc- 
ing the  defeat  of  British  troops  at  St.  Quentin. 
This  information  was  doubly  underlined  with  blue 
lead  for  my  benefit,  and  handed  to  me  by  the 
Superintendent  of  the  police.  I  read  it  and  handed 
it  back,  but  was  told  to  keep  it  and  take  the  news 
as  greetings  from  Germany  to  my  fellow-country- 
men.   With  a  police  escort  we  reached  the  station 
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at  5-30  p.m.,  and  discovered  that  there  was  no 
train  for  Cologne  until  2  o'clock  the  next  morning. 


Chapter  VII. 
A  USELESS  PASS. 

The  station  was  crowded  with  excited  people, 
for  a  train  of  Belgian  prisoners  had  just  arrived. 
We  were,  therefore,  thankful  when  the  police 
handed  us  over  to  the  soldiers  for  protection.  The 
soldiers  again  treated  us  splendidly.  They  showed 
us  every  kindness  and  courtesy,  and  put  themselves 
about  to  secure  our  comfort  and  convenience  during 
the  eight  hours  of  weary  waiting  for  the  Cologne 
train.  They  procured  us  food  from  a  neighbour- 
ing hotel — and  we  shall  never  forget  that  supper ; 
after  practically  a  month  of  dry  bread  and  intoler- 
able slops,  and  ''fastings  often, "  it  was  simply 
delicious  to  taste  a  little  butter,  to  put  one's  teeth 
into  a  little  meat,  and  to  get  a  really  satisfying  meal. 
They  brought  us  an  enormous  supply  of  beef, 
ham,  cheese,  bread,  butter,  etc.  We  smiled  when 
they  brought  our  supper  in,  for  it  seemed 
ridiculous  to  put  so  large  a  repast  before  three 
individuals.  But  we  demolished  the  lot — with  the 
exception  of  some  potato  salad  which  we  gave  to 
the  soldiers.  At  2  a.m.  a  soldier — for  whose  kindly 
treatment  we  were  intensely  grateful — saw  us  off  to 
Cologne,  where  we  arrived  eight  hours  later.  We 
had  been  supplied  at  Wetzlar  with  a  free  pass  to 
Holland,  and  had  received  orders  to  quit  Germany 
within  three  days.  We  were,  therefore,  counting 
on    leaving    Cologne    by    the    first    train  for 
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Rotterdam.     But    here    another  disappointment 
awaited  us.    The  officials  at  the  station  said  that 
before  we  travelled  farther  we  must  consult  the 
Polizei-Praesidium.     In    view    of    our  previous 
experiences  we  were  afraid  to  walk  the  streets,  and 
so  we  took  a  cab.    On  arriving  at  the  Praesidium 
we  were  informed  that  we  could  not  leave  Cologne 
without  permission,  and  that  when  our  supply  of 
money  failed,  we  should  have  to  be  put  into  prison. 
Our  "  pass  "  was,  laughed  at  as  a  useless  piece  of 
paper.    I  asked  the  officials  when  permission  was 
likely  to  be  given.     They  replied:    "In   a  few 
days.,,      We    then    drove  on  to  the  American 
Consulate  but  were  able  to  get  no  assistance  there 
— though    the    Consulate    rendered   us  splendid 
service  later.    Scarcely  knowing  where  to  turn  or 
what  to  do,  we  found  our  way  to  a  hotel  where  I 
had  stayed  on  two   previous  occasions.    To  my 
relief  I  found  the  people  there  remembered  me. 
They  received  us  kindly,  though  not  with  quite  the 
same  cordiality  as  before.    Here  we  took  up  our 
abode  to  await  the  much-desired   permission  to 
travel  to  Holland.     It  was  a  long  time  before  we 
were  able  to  venture  into  the  streets  without  a  feel- 
ing of  nervous  uneasiness,  but  when  we  had  passed 
numerous  policemen  and  sentinels  again  and  again 
without  molestation,  we  began  to  gather  courage 
and  feel  a  little  more  at  ease.    Our  greatest  anxiety 
was  the  money  question,   for  our  exchequer  was 
emptying  rapidlv,  and  we  wished  to  be  spared  any 
further  gaol-misery.    I  wrote  to  German  friends  of 
mine  in  Berlin  and  to  the  British  Minister  at  the 
Hague.    From  both  sources  we  received  welcome 
assistance.    My   letter  to   my   friends  at  Berlin 
revealed  our  whereabouts,  and  they  at  once  wired 
to  a  Dutch  firm  which  had  been  put  on  our  track 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Church  at  Princes  Gate, 
Liverpool.    We  shall  never  be  able  to  thank  these 
Dutch    gentlemen    sufficiently    for    their  purely 


philanthropic  labours  on  our  behalf.  The  British 
Minister  at  the  Hague  responded  to  my  request  for 
a  loan  by  sending  me  £10  by  telegraph.  For  the 
time  our  financial  difficulties  were  over,  and  we 
could  breathe  freely.  We  also  had  the  great  con- 
solation of  knowing  that  our  friends  and  relatives 
in  England  had  been  informed  that  we  were  still  in 
the  land  of  the  living,  and  were  waiting  in  Cologne 
for  permission  to  travel  farther. 


Chapter  VIII. 
KLINGEL  PUTZ  GAOL,  COLOGNE. 


On  Friday  evening,  September  4th,  we  had 
just  had  supper  when  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel 
came  and  informed  me  that  a  policeman  wished  to 
see  me.  I  went  to  him  in  the  hall.  The 
conversation  was  interesting.  "  You  have  two 
boys  with  you,  I  believe  ?"  he  said  on  seeing  me. 
I  gave  an  affirmative  answer.  "  How  old  are 
they?"  he  asked.  "  Sixteen/'  I  replied.  "  I 
must  see  them,"  he  added.  I  called  the  lads,  and 
after  he  had  looked  them  up  and  down,  he  said  to 
them  "  You  can  remain."  Then  turning  to  me, 
he  said,  "You  must  come  with  me."  "Where 
to?"  I  asked.  "To  gaol,"  he  replied.  "What 
for?"  I  asked.  Then  in  characteristic  German 
style  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  exclaimed, 
"  Orders  !"  I  pointed  out  that  the  two  boys  were 
in  my  care,  and  that  I  was  responsible  for  them. 
He  answered  with  another  shrug,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  assure  me  that  the  lads  would  be  all  right 
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under  German  protection.  The  proprietor  of  the 
hotel  and  his  wife  both  promised  that  they  would 
do  their  utmost  to  look  after  the  lads'  welfare  during 
my  imprisonment,  and  they  kept  their  promise.  I 
keenly  resented  having  to  surrender  to  others  the 
care  of  my  two  charges,  but  resistance  was  useless, 
and  I  had  to  bow  to  the  inevitable.  The  policeman 
carried  out  the  "arrest"  very  courteously  and 
considerately.  He  and  I  walked  through  the  streets 
chatting  together  as  though  we  wrere  the  best  of 
friends,  and  we  reached  the  gaol  without  exciting 
any  public  curiosity.  On  arriving  at  the  prison  I 
soon  found  a  good  many  companions  in  distress, 
for,  as  I  subsequently  learned,  several  hundreds  of 
alien  enemies  were  arrested  that  night.  The 
officials  of  the  prison  were  so  used  to  dealing  with 
criminals  that  we  politicals  were  treated  in  just  the 
ordinary  way.  A  company  of  about  fifty  of  us 
were  lined  up  in  the  gaol  corridor  like  naughty 
schoolboys.  The  order  was,  "  Nose  to  the  wall." 
When  fresh  contingents  arrived,  the  tendency  was 
for  us  to  turn  round  and  give  them  a  sympathetic 
nod  and  smile  by  way  of  greeting  and 
welcome  to  their  new  quarters.  Whenever  we 
did  so  an  official  would  yell  out  :  "  Nose  to  the 
wall,"  and  anyone  who  failed  to  obey  the  order  was 
roughly  seized  by  the  shoulders  and  twisted 
sharply  round  into  the  desired  position.  We  were 
next  ordered  to  empty  our  pockets  and  put  all  their 
contents  into  our  hats.  Our  wratches  and  even  such 
harmless  toilet  requisites  as  soap,  combs,  sponges, 
hairbrushes,  and  in  fact  everything  we  possessed 
excepting  our  pocket  handkerchiefs,  were  taken 
from  us.  We  were  then  conducted  to  solitary 
cells.  It  was  already  quite  dusk.  On  an  iron  bed- 
stead I  could  faintly  discern  mattresses  and 
blankets,  etc.,  piled  up,  and  I  made  my  bed  as  well 
as  I  could  in  the  darkness.  How  the  poor  fellows 
who  had  never  been  in  prison  before  got  on  I  cannot 
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tell.  I  knew  the  mystery  of  a  German  prison  bed, 
and  put  mine  shipshape  in  a  few  minutes.  Then 
came  the  order  that  we  were  to  undress,  to  fold  up 
our  clothes  neatly,  set  them  on  a  stool,  and  place 
the  stool  outside  the  cell.  The  cell  doors  were  then 
locked.  The  motive  of  this  procedure  was,  I  pre- 
sume, to  make  any  attempt  to  escape  through  the 
window  impossible,  seeing  that  no  one  would  care 
to  find  himself  in  the  public  streets  in  his  night 
attire  !  The  following  day  I  remained  in  my 
solitary  cell  with  absolutely  nothing  to  do.  The 
time  dragged  fearfully.  After  walking  round  and 
round  my  cell  for  some  time,  I  noted  a  book  hang- 
ing on  the  wall,  and  took  it  down,  for  I  thought  it 
would  be  at  least  something  to  read.  It  was  a 
book  of  regulations  for  prisoners.  The  preliminary 
words  of  exhortation  appealed  to  one  as  peculiarly 
funny.  Quite  a  half  of  this  sermonette  I  com- 
mitted to  memory.    It  ran  thus  :  — 

"  The  colour  of  thy  clothes,  the  iron  bars  at 
thy  window,  the  bare  walls  around  thee,  the 
comfortless  room  in  which  thou  findest  thyself,  the 
door  bolted  and  barred  against  thy  exit,  all  alike 
remind  thee,  that  thou  hast  forfeited  thy  freedom, 
that  thou  art  a  prisoner.  God  is  willing  to  suffer 
it  no  longer  that  thou  shouldest  move  freely  in  the 
ways  of  wickedness.  He  has,  therefore,  taken  thy 
liberty  from  thee,  to  give  thee  time  to  ponder  the 
iniquity  of  thy  ways,  to  move  thyself  to  true 
repentance  of  heart,  and  to  stir  up  within  thee  the 
resolve  that  thou  wilt  henceforth  no  longer  tread 
the  path  of  iniquity  that  thou  hast  hitherto  trod. 
Remember  that  thou  richly  deservest  all  that  thou 
now  sufferest.  But  as  saith  the  Scripture  :.  '  All 
chastening  seemeth  for  the  present  to  be  not 
joyous,  but  grievous  :  yet  afterward  it  yieldeth  the 
peaceable  fruit  of  righteousness  unto  them  that  have 
been  exercised  thereby. '  " 

Saturday  dragged  itself  to  an  end  at  last.  We 
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were  ordered  to  bed  at  about  6  p.m.  Sunday  was 
slightly  better,  for  another  Englishman  was  put 
into  my  cell,  and  allowed  to  remain  with  me  for 
several  hours.  We  were  therefore  able  to  have  a 
pleasant  chat.  On  the  following  day  we  noted  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  treatment  meted  out  to 
us,  and  we  were  duly  informed  that  from  that  day 
onwards  we  should  be  treated  not  as  criminals  but 
as  prisoners  of  war.  The  diet  was  somewhat  better 
than  that  served  out  in  the  previous  gaols — though 
men  who  had  never  been  in  prison  before  found  it 
very  bad  and  complained  bitterly.  As  I  was  now 
getting  used  to  prison  life — this  being  my  seventh 
gaol  in  six  weeks — I  found  the  diet  fairly  good. 
We  had  very  good  dry  bread  and  moderately  good 
coffee  for  breakfast.  Several  Englishmen,  how- 
ever, found  the  coffee  so  bad  that  they  used 
it  to  wash  their  dishes  !  They  found  that 
the  coffee  was  hot  enough  to  remove  the 
grease  on  the  soup-bowls  which  the  cold  water, 
allowed  us  for  our  kitchen-maid  work,  failed  to 
dislodge.  On  Monday  afternoon  we  were  allowed 
two  hours'  exercise  with  free  conversation  in  a 
large  courtyard.  This  concession  provided  me  with 
the  opportunity  of  making  the  acquaintance  of 
many  of  my  fellow-prisoners.  We  were  indeed  a 
motley  crowd.  The  majority  were  Russian  Poles. 
There  were  two  or  three  Frenchmen,  two  or  three 
Belgians,  a  few  Servians,  and  about  twenty 
Englishmen — several  of  whom  had  lived  in 
Germany  all  their  lives  and  could  not  speak  a  word 
of  English.  Every  type  was  represented — there 
were  the  well-to-do  and  the  poorest  of  the  poor, 
the  dandy  and  the  tramp,  the  educated  and  the 
ignorant,  those  with  polished  manners  and  those 
with  absolutely  no  manners  at  all.  Still,  we  all  got 
on  wonderfully  well  together,  and  these  hours  in 
the  open  were  always  characterised  by  excellent 
feeling  and  good   fellowship.     Those   who  had 
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friends  in  Cologne  were  allowed  to  receive  visitors, 
who  brought  butter,  sugar,  sausage,  and  other 
delights.  For  some  mysterious  reason,  best  known 
to  themselves,  the  authorities  refused  to  allow  the 
two  boys  to  visit  me.  Those  who  received  little 
delicacies  shared  their  good  fortune  most  lavishly 
with  those  who  had  no  friends  to  bring  them  any- 
thing. Plums,  apples,  pears,  sausage  were  simply 
forced  on  me  by  men  of  various  nationality  who 
were  entire  strangers  to  me.  One  afternoon  while 
we  were  having  our  fresh-air  and  exercise,  one  of 
the  warders,  standing  on  a  stool  in  the  centre  of 
the  prison  yard,  issued  an  order  for  all  the  English- 
men to  gather  together  in  one  corner.  When  we 
were  assembled,  he  announced  that  a  rumour  was 
afloat  in  the  city,  that  an  Englishman  in  the  gaol 
had  been  horsewhipped,  and  he  asked  if  any  man 
could  affirm  that  he  had  been  chastised.  The 
answer  was  a  dead  silence.  With  a  "  Danke  sehr" 
("  Thank  you  very  much  he  dismissed  us. 
Most  of  the  warders  in  this  prison  were  exceedingly 
kind  and  considerate,  though  there  were  two  or 
three  who  endeavoured  to  make  themselves  as 
objectionable  as  possible.  In  this  gaol  I  made 
several  acquaintances  which  proved  very  helpful 
during  the  months  that  followed.  After  eight  days 
we  were  all  released  as  suddenly  and  mysteriously 
as  we  had  been  arrested.  In  neither  instance  was 
any  reason  given.  On  being  released  I  went  to  an 
English  boarding  house  to  which,  at  my  request, 
the  boys  had  already  gone.  One  of  my  fellow- 
prisoners  was  a  young  Englishman  whose  father 
kept  a  boarding  house;  and  he  had  introduced  me 
to  his  mother  (a  German)  on  one  of  her  visits  to  the 
gaol,  and  she  had  very  kindly  undertaken  to  look 
after  the  boys  for  me  until  my  release.  In  her 
house  we  lived  cheaply  and  comfortably  until  we 
left  Cologne. 
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Chapter  IX. 
OUR  LIFE  IN  COLOGNE. 

During  my  sojourn  in  the  various  gaols,  I  had 
been  given  to  understand  again  and  again,  that 
there  was  no  possibility  of  my  being  allowed  to 
return  home  until  the  end  of  the  war,  seeing  that  I 
was  of  military  age.  For  my  two  companions 
there  was  more  hope,  as  they  were  only  sixteen. 
Immediately  on  my  release  from  Klingel  Piitz 
Gaol,  I  wrote  to  the  Ober-kommando  of  the  VII It h 
Army  Corps  in  Coblenz,  and  also  to  the  American 
Ambassador  .in  Berlin  and  asked  what  chance  there 
was  of  the  lads  being  allowed  to  return.  From  both 
sources  I  learned  that  for  the  time  being  there  was 
no  chance  at  all,  as  only  boys  under  sixteen  were 
being  released.  We,  therefore,  all  three  of  us, 
made  up  our  minds  to  settle  down  in  Cologne  and 
spend  our  time  as  usefully  as  we  could.  We  got 
into  touch  with  a  library  and  bought  a  few  books 
besides,  and  accustomed  ourselves  to  a  fixed 
programme  of  reading  and  study.  Our  days  were 
very  monotonous,  as  we  felt  bound  to  live  under 
the  greatest  possible  restraint.  The  haired  of 
England  revealed  by  the  German  press  almost  made 
one  feel  too  nervous  to  venture  into  the  streets, 
though  we  were  never  molested  or  insulted  in  any 
way,  even  by  those  who  knew  we  were  English.  The 
Germans  with  whom  we  had  to  deal  at  the  library 
which  we  visited  daily,  were  not  merely  courteous, 
but  were  exceedingly  kind  and  considerate,  and  did 
everything  they  could  to  help  us.  The  other  guests 
— all  Germans — in  the  boarding  house  where  we 
stayed,  were  from  first  to  last  most  tactful  and 
friendly,  and  on  more  occasions  than  one,  we  had 
reason  to  be  deeply  grateful  to  them  for  the  ready 
and  welcome  assistance  they  rendered  to  us. 

On  one  occasion  we  had  a  rather  unpleasant 
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experience  in  the  street.  We  had  gone  into  the 
town  to  make  some  purchases,  when  one  of  my 
companions  drew  my  attention  to  the  fact  that 
"  British  ever-clean  collars  "  were  on  sale  in  one 
of  the  shops.  As  a  rule  we  never  spoke  a  word  of 
English  on  the  street,  but  the  interest  we  displayed 
in  this  announcement  roused  the  suspicion  of  a 
passer-by.  This  curious  individual  followed  us 
down  street  after  street.  Whenever  he  passed  an 
officer,  he  drew  the  officer's  attention  to  us,  but  as 
a  rule  the  officer  simply  shrugged  his  shoulders,  as 
though  the  matter  were  no  concern  of  his.  We 
went  into  a  shop  to  make  some  purchases,  and 
when  we  emerged,  there  stood  our  guardian  angel 
waiting  for  us.  He  still  dogged  our  steps.  When 
we  Mere  passing  by  the  cathedral,  he  went  up  to  a 
mounted  policeman,  and  told  his  tale  to  him.  The 
policeman's  behaviour  was  a  fine  example  of  tact- 
fulness.  Had  he  come  after  us  at  once,  we  should 
instantly  have  been  surrounded  by  a  crowd,  and 
there  would  have  been  "  a  scene."  He  allowed  us 
to  walk  for  about  a  mile  on  the  bank  of  the  Rhine 
until  we  had  reached  a  point  where  no  people  were 
abroad,  and  then  he  galloped  after  us.  He  ordered 
us  to  halt.  "You  are  not  Germans,"  he 
exclaimed.  "We  are  not,"  I  replied.  I  then 
proved  to  him  that  we  were  living  at  a  fixed  address 
in  Cologne,  under  the  supervision  of  the  police; 
and  without  further  ado,  he  took  his  departure. 
The  individual  who  had  put  him  on  our  track, 
(and  who  stood  at  the  horse's  head  during  the 
interview),  finding  that  he  had  made  a  mistake, 
•took  off  his  hat,  bowed  deeply,  and  begged  our 
pardon. 

Everv  day  we  had  to  report  ourselves  to  the 
police.  We  were  very  fortunate  in  having  to  deal 
with  constables  who  were  very  courteous  and  kind 
to  us,  though  every  now  and  then  we  came  up 
against  an  individual  of  a  different  sort,  who  made 
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it  perfectly  clear  that  he  was  not  particularly  in  love 
with  our  native  land. 

Our  visits  to  the  barber's  shop  were  somewhat 
amusing.  Barbers  are  apparently  the  same  every- 
where— full  of  curiosity  and  fond  of  gossip.  We 
always  went  together,  that  I  might  do  all  the 
necessary  talking.  The  barber  and  his  assistants 
recognised  that  we  were  foreigners,  but  were  not 
sure  of  our  nationality.  On  the  occasion  of  our 
third  visit,  one  of  the  assistants  determined  to  find 
out  what  our  nationality  was.  Assuming  that  I 
was  a  German,  he  asked  :  "  Haven't  you  been 
called  to  service  yet?"  "  No,"  I  replied.  "  You 
are  perhaps  in  the  Landsturm  ?"  he  added, 
tentatively,  a  moment  or  two  later.  "No,"  I 
replied.  He  was  so  flabbergasted  by  my  ^com- 
municativeness, that  he  did  not  venture  to  put  any 
further  questions. 

We  found  it  exceedingly  interesting  to  study 
German  public  opinion.  Xhe  general  public  seem 
to  be  blissfully  ignorant  of  Bernhardi  and  his 
military  doctrine.  Those  in  this  country  who 
imagine  that  "  World-empire  or  Downfall  !"  is  the 
watchword  of  the  average  German,  are  as  far  from 
the  truth  as  the  east  is  far  from  the  west.  The 
German  public  generally  have  been  utterly  deceived 
and  misled  by  their  government,  which  has 
followed — and  still  pursues — a  policy  of  mendacity 
and  deception.  Just  as  the  government  falsely 
described  the  attacks  on  civilians  in  Scarborough, 
Ramsgate,  London  and  elsewhere,  as  attacks  on 
forts ;  so  from  the  very  beginning  it  falsely  gave  the 
general  populace  to  believe  that  it  was  driven  in 
self-defence  to  draw  the  sword. 

The  German  people  were  told  that  on  the  first 
of  August  Germany  had  been  wantonly  and 
wickedly  attacked — without  any  declaration  of  war, 
and  therefore  directly  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
nations — by  Russia  in  the  East,  and  by  France  in 
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the  West.  The  invasion  of  Belgium  is  commonly 
held  to  have  been  justified  on  the  ground  that 
French  troops  had  already  (on  August  ist) 
occupied  Belgium,  and  that  France  was  contemplat- 
ing an  attack  on  Germany  through  Belgium — a 
plan  to  which  Belgium  herself  had  given  her  willing 
consent.  England's  intervention  is  commonly 
viewed  as  an  act  of  spite,  prompted  by  jealousy 
and  envy.  Apparently  no  one  in  Germany  believes 
in  England's  sincerity  in  intervening  on  behalf  of 
Belgium.  The  question  of  Belgium's  neutrality  is 
commonly  regarded  as  having  been  put  forward  as 
a  mere  pretext,  behind  which  "  perfidious  Albion  " 
hides  its  fixed  determination  to  strike  at  German 
trade,  and  to  annihilate  the  German  navy.  The 
German  people  have  also  been  informed  that 
England  slily  brought  pressure  to  bear  upon  Japan, 
and  financed  the  Japanese  that  they  might 
commence  hostilities  against  Germany  in  the  far 
East.  The  German  general  public  have  no  idea 
that  Germany  herself  is  the  real  aggressor  in  this 
war.  The  stories  of  the  atrocities  said  to  have 
been  committed  by  her  troops  in  Belgium,  she 
repudiates  with  indignation  and  scorn,  as  the  lies 
and  the  calumnies  of  her  enemies.  She  regards  her 
troops  as  incapable  of  barbarous  behaviour.  The 
destruction  of  churches  and  buildings  of  historic 
interest  she  justifies  on  the  ground  that  these 
buildings  have  been  used  for  military  purposes. 
She  strongly  maintains  that  not  a  hair  of  any 
Belgian  civilian  has  ever  been  touched  except  in 
self-defence  against  civilians'  active  participation 
in  the  war.  Few  things  have  more  deeply  wounded 
the  pride  of  humane  and  intelligent  Germans,  than 
the  allegations  that  German  troops  have  behaved 
in  Belgium  like  barbarians  and  Huns.  The 
circulation  of  these  reports  they  regard  as  the  utterly 
unprincipled  action  of  England,  who  desires  to 
defame  the  foe  she  finds  herself  impotent  to  defeat. 
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The  Germans  generally  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
deliberate  policy  of  41  f rightfulness, "  and  would 
shrink  with  horror  from  the  ghastly  achievements 
of  their  own  troops  if  only  the  facts  were  really 
known.  True  as  it  is  that  Heine's  prophecy  that 
the  day  would  come,  when  Prussia  would  cast 
aside  the  ordinary  restraints  of  Christianity,  and 
shock  the  world  with  a  display  of  her  native 
barbarism,  is  now  being  realised;  yet  it  is  only  fair 
to  the  German  public  to>  remember,  that  though 
they  seem  to  endorse  the  policy  of  barbarism,  they 
have  been  grossly  deceived  as  to  what  has  actually 
taken  place.  Have  they  not  been  told  that  all  their 
murderous  raids  were  attacks  on  fortifications,  that 
the  Lusitania  was  a  warship,  that  German  troops 
have  used  asphyxiating  gases  as  reprisals  for  the 
barbarous  methods  of  their  enemies  ?  One  cannot 
help  but  feel  that  there  will  be  a  terrible  day  of 
reckoning  for  the  Prussian  militarist  regime,  when 
the  true  facts  concerning  the  origin  of  the  war  and 
its  barbarous  prosecution  by  the  leaders  of  the 
German  army,  have  been  driven  home  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  nobler  sections  of  the  German 
people.  At  present,  however,  they  are  absolutely 
in  the  dark,  and  they  will  be  kept  in  the  dark  as 
long  as  possible. 

The  state  of  affairs  in  the  German  church  is 
positively  lamentable.  Either  the  German  clergy 
have  been  deceived  to  such  an  extent  that  their 
gullibility  and  dupeability  may  be  regarded  as 
infinite,  or  else  they  have  wholly  lost  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  and  have  degenerated  into  contemptible, 
craven,  cowardly,  creatures  of  the  State.  Their 
Christianity,  at  any  rate,  is  almost  defunct. 

For  eight  successive  Sundays  we  worshipped, 
or  rather  tried  to  worship,  in  the  Christus  Kirche — 
the  scene  of  the  labours  of  the  late  Pastor  Jatow, 
who  created  such  a  stir  in  Cologne  a  year  or  two 
ago.      After  these  eight  Sundays  we  abandoned 
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public  worship  altogether,  for  we  could  tolerate  it 
no  longer.  The  whole  service  breathed  the  spirit 
of  war.  The  lessons  read  were  mainly  from  the 
Psalms,  especially  from  those  that  throb  with 
passionate  desire  for  the  destruction  of  4  4  the 
enemies."  I  should  never  have  believed  it  possible 
for  German  clergy  to  take  such  a  narrowly  national 
point  of  view,  had  I  not  heard  their  self-righteous 
and  jingoistic  utterances  with  my  own  ears.  My 
views  then,  were,  alas  !  in  the  main  pro-German, 
yet  I  soon  grew  utterly  weary  of  German  preaching, 
and  indeed  found  it  intolerable.  On  more 
occasions  than  one,  deliberate  attempts  were  made 
to  rouse  hatred  against  England.  The  preachers 
invariably  spoke  as  though  Germany  had  an 
absolute  monopoly  of  truth,  humanity,  righteous- 
ness, and  even  of  the  Almighty  Himself.  On  one 
occasion  English  missionary  work  was  dismissed  as 
hollow  hypocrisy,  and  this  sweeping  assertion  was 
supposed  to  be  justified  by  an  appeal  to  the  alleged 
fact  that  England  had  stirred  up  heathen  Japan 
against  Christian  Germany  !  Another  preacher 
told  us  that  Germany  was  fighting  against  Russian 
despotism,  French  atheism,  and  English  capitalism  ! 
A  third  appealed  to  the  devastation  of  Belgium  as 
a  manifest  sign  that  Divine  favour  rested  upon 
German  arms  !  The  notes  struck  were  purely 
German  ;  there  was  no  vision  of  the  larger  issues, 
of  the  welfare  of  humanity  as  a  whole.  Germany 
was  almost  deified.  The  Apostles'  Creed  was  on 
one  occasion  omitted,  and  a  patriotic  poem  calling 
for  faith  in  Germany  was  recited  instead.  It  was 
practically  impossible  for  anyone  who  was  really 
alive  to  the  universalism  of  the  Gospel, 
sympathetically  to  join  in  German  worship.  After 
the  first  vSunday  in  November  we  went  to  church 
no  more. 

As  regards  the  general  course  of  the  war,  the 
German  public   have   not  been  so   misled  as  is 
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commonly  assumed  here.  We  had  a  fairly 
accurate  notion  of  what  had  happened.  During 
the  first  six  weeks  of  the  war,  we  saw  very  little  of 
the  newspapers,  and  had  learned  concerning  the 
general  course  of  events  only  what  our  gaolers  had 
chosen  to  tell  us,  and  their  information  was  often 
false.  Again  and  again  as  we  sat  in  our  solitary 
cells  we  heard  the  Church-bells  ringing,  and  knew 
that  Germany  was  rejoicing  over  victories  that  had 
been  won.  At  "  feeding-time  "  the  victories  were 
generally  described  to  us  by  our  gaolers.  On  one 
occasion  a  gaoler  informed  us  that  the  King  of  the 
Belgians  had  been  taken  prisoner !  When  we 
were  at  last  finally  set  free  we  were  specially  inter- 
ested in  the  newspapers,  and  in  conversation  about 
the  war,  with  people  whom  we  met.  We  learned 
that  the  German  offensive  had  been  checked  in  the 
West,  though  absolute  confidence  still  prevailed 
that  Germany  would  yet  reach  Paris  and  master  the 
Channel  ports.  We  were  very  much  deceived  by 
the  German  press  about  the  state  of  affairs,  and  the 
general  mental  attitude,  in  the  British  Empire.  We 
got  the  impression  that  Labour  in  England  was 
solid  against  the  war;  that  the  Government  was 
simply  having  to  bludgeon  the  country  into  the 
strife,  and  that  recruits  were  difficult  to  secure. 
Not  a  word  was  said  about  the  magnificent 
loyalty  of  India.  On  the  contrary  we  were  given 
to  understand  that  a  mutiny  might  any  moment 
arise,  and  that  Indian  troops  were  being  removed 
to  France,  because  they  could  not  be  trusted  to  do 
their  duty  in  India.  The  possibility — and  the 
eventual  certainty — of  a  rebellion  in  Egypt  was 
strongly  emphasized.  A  great  deal  was  made  of 
the  Boer  rising  in  South  Africa.  The  German  news- 
papers gave  one  the  idea  that  the  British  Empire 
was  on  the  brink  of  break-up  and  utter  ruin. 
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Chapter  X. 

RELEASE. 

On  the  last  Saturday  in  October,  I  received  a 
letter  from  the  American  Ambassador  in  Berlin 
informing  me  that  English  boys  under  seventeen 
might  now  go  home.  On  the  following  day  I  took  the 
necessary  steps  to*  secure  military  passes  for  my  two 
companions.  A  few  days  later — on  November  2nd 
— the  American  Consul  informed  me  that  I,  too,  as 
a  minister  of  religion  might  also  return  to  England. 
I  immediately  set  to  work  to  secure  my  pass.  On 
Thursday,  November  5th,  after  a  delay  of  ten  days, 
we  were  informed  that  the  officials  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  evidence  produced  as  to  the  boys'  ages.  I 
therefore  wired  to  England  (via  Holland),  for  their 
birth  certificates  legalised  by  the  American  Consul 
in  Liverpool.  These  we  received  on  November 
14th.  On  November  16th  my  pass  arrived,  but  I 
could  not  possibly  return  home  without  the  lads, 
and  so  I  informed  the  authorities  that  I  should  not 
leave  until  the  boys  had  received  their  passes.  To 
this  arrangement  they  agreed  without  demur,  and 
promised  that  every  effort  would  be  made  to  secure 
the  passes — which  were  to  be  issued  by  the  Ober- 
kommando  of  the  8th  Army  Corps  in  Coblenz — by 
November  20th,  which  had  been  announced  in  the 
press  as  the  latest  date  for  the  individual  return  of 
English  subjects,  who,  unless  they  had  left 
Germany  by  that  time,  would  have  to  wait  for 
transport  trains  which  would  run  only  at  wide 
intervals.  I  visited  numerous  officials,  and  sent 
telegrams  and  express  letters  to  others  with  a  view 
to  accelerating  the  issue  of  the  passes.  On 
November  20th  the  boys  received  a  notice  that 
unless  they  had  left  Cologne  by  November  24th, 
they  would  be  arrested  and  put  into  prison.  These 
notices  were  served  on  practically  all  alien  enemies, 
as  the  military  authorities  had  decided  to  banish 


Translation:  "By  order  of  the  Deputy  General-Kommando  of  the 
8th  Army  Corps,  permission  to  travel  to  Holland  has  been  granted 
to  the  English  Minister,  L.  H.  Marshall.  Date  of  commencement  of 
the  journey,  November  28,  1914.  The  journey  must  take  place 
without  any  unnecessary  stop  on  the  way.   Signed,  etc." 

(The  alteration  of  the  date  to  December  1  is  certified  belozv  by  von  Bunsen, 
Cavalry  Captain  and  Adjutant.) 
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them  from  Cologne,  (which  is  a  fortress),  to  certain 
other  towns  over  twenty  kilometres  distant. 
Strangely  enough  no  such  notice  was  at  that  time 
served  on  me.  The  position  was  then  very 
awkward,  and  gave  rise  to  no  small  amount  of 
anxiety.  The  boys  were  bound  to  leave  Cologne, 
and  I  was  bound  not  to  go  beyond  the  city 
boundary.  I  once  more  made  strenuous  efforts  to 
secure  the  passes,  but  on  the  evening  of  November 
23rd  they  were  not  to  hand.  I  then  appealed  to  the 
American  Consul  for  help,  and  asked  him  to  secure 
from  the  police  either  permission  for  the  boys  to 
remain  in  Cologne  until  their  passes  arrived  or 
permission  for  myself  to  accompany  the  boys  to 
whatever  town  they  were  to  be  sent.  Through  the 
very  vigorous  action  of  the  Consul,  the  officials — 
before  whom  I  was  utterly  impotent,  for  they  would 
not  even  allow  me  to  state  my  case — decided  on  the 
former  course.  We  breathed  more  freely  once 
again.  To  our  immense  relief  the  passes  arrived 
on  Friday  evening,  November  27th.  The  military 
officials  told  us  that  we  might  travel  to  Holland  by 
any  route,  and  by  any  train.  We  left  Cologne  the 
following  day  by  express  train  at  7  a.m.  We 
reached  the  border  at  Cranenburg,  three  hours 
later, — another  leap,  and  we  should  have  been  in 
Holland  !  But  here  a  great  disappointment  awaited 
us.  The  officials  at  the  border  received  us  with 
many  expressions  of  suspicion  and  hostility.  The 
Dutch  train  departed  leaving  us  behind.  The 
genuineness  of  our  passes  was  doubted,  and 
enquiries  were  made  (by  telegraph)  at  Coblenz,  as 
to  whether  they  had  actually  been  issued.  A 
satisfactory  answer  soon  came.  Then  one  of  the 
officials,  pointing  to  the  bigger  of  the  two  lads,  said 
to  me  :  "  On  what  grounds  was  this  boy  supplied 
with  a  pass?"  "  Because  he  is  under  seventeen," 
\  replied.  At  this,  the  official  raised  his  eyebrows 
to  the  roots  of  his  hair,  and  the  only  reply  I  got  was 
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a  long  "  Phew  !  !"— as  much  as  to  say  :  "  That's 
a  whopper!1'  The  lad's  pass  was  then  rendered 
practically  useless  by  notes  of  interrogation,  and 
by  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  it  was  necessary 
that  the  boy's  age  should  be  proved — and  we  had 
already  spent  five  weeks  proving  it  !  We  were 
rigorously  searched — one  by  one — the  examination 
lasting  over  two  hours.  I  had  with  me  £\j  in 
English  gold,  £\2  of  which  was  destined  for  a 
German  prisoner  in  England,  the  son  of  a  gentle- 
man whose  acquaintance  I  had  made  in  Cologne, 
and  who  had  asked  me  to  render  him  a  service  by 
taking  money  to  his  son,  one  of  the  interned 
Germans  at  Queen's  Ferry.  The  gold  was  taken 
from  me,  and  I  received  German  paper  money  in 
return.  I  pointed  out  that  the  paper  would  have 
practically  no  value  in  England,  but  the  officers 
merely  replied  :  "  Your  Government  can  look  after 
that."  To  crown  all  we  were  told  that  the  Ober- 
kommando  of  the  7th  Army  Corps  had  decided 
that  English  subjects  could  cross  the  border  only 
at  Bentheim  !  Of  this  regulation  the  representa- 
tives of  the  8th  Army  at  Cologne  knew  nothing  ! 
We,  therefore,  in  a  state  of  horrible  disappointment 
and  depression,  went  back  to  Cologne,  and  to  the 
amazement  of  our  friends  reached  the  boarding 
house  about  6  p.m.  To  be  on  the  safe  side  I  at 
once  reported  our  return  and  the  reasons  thereof  to 
the  police.  On  the  following  day  (Sunday)  I  was 
served  with  a  notice  to  leave  Cologne  by  December 
2nd,  or  I  might  expect  gaol  again.  This  time  the 
boys  received  no  such  notice !  Once  more  a 
precious  muddle  !  From  my  previous  experience 
I  never  imagined  that  the  officials  would  be  able  to 
put  our  passes  once  again  in  order  in  less  than  a 
fortnight,  and  so  I  began  to  wonder  again  what- 
ever we  should  do.  A  pleasant  surprise  awaited 
me.  On  Monday  (November  30th)  the  military 
officials    expressed    their    regret    that    we  had 
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encountered  such  difficulties  at  Cranenburg;  they 
immediately  altered  the  date  of  my  pass,  and  gave 
me  a  document  certifying  that  the  boys'  ages  had 
been  duly  proved.  So  the  following  day  we  set  out 
once  more,  and  reached  Bentheim  about  3  p.m. 

In  fear  and  trembling,  full  of  dismal  fore- 
bodings as  to  what  was  going  to  happen,  we 
entered  the  customs  house,  where  the  Border  Guard 
was  stationed.  After  a  five  minutes'  interview  with 
them — wonderful  to  relate — we  were  dismissed,  and 
from  that  moment  we  were  really  free.  Our 
luggage  was  carefully  examined,  of  course,  but  we 
encountered  no  serious  difficulty.  Our  good 
fortune  was  so  great,  that  I  could  not  persuade  the 
lads  that  they  were  indeed  bound  for  home.  We 
had  an  hour  and  a  half  to  wait  for  the  Dutch  train, 
and  when  we  were  actually  seated  in  it,  and  knew 
that  we  were  at  last  out  of  the  Kaiser's  grasp,  our 
joy  was  indescribable.  "  We  were  like  unto  them 
that  dream."  We  were  unable  to  leave  Flushing 
until  Friday,  as  the  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
boats  were  fully  booked-up.  On  Friday  evening, 
December  4th,  in  a  terrific  storm,  we  reached 
Folkestone  in  safety,  and  were  glad  to  plant  our 
feet  again  on  the  shores  of  dear  old  England.  We 
reached  London  an  hour  or  two  later,  where 
we  were  delighted  to  find  friends  from 
Liverpool  awaiting  us  on  the  platform  at 
Victoria.  The  process  of  enlightenment  at  once 
began.  The  English  story  of  the  origin  of  the  war 
wTas  positively  startling.  My  pro-Germanism 
vanished  like  mist  before  the  rising  sun.  It  was  an 
enormous  relief  to  find  that  one  had  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed,  and  much  reason  to  be  proud,  of  the  part 
which  England  was  playing  in  this  terrible  conflict. 
Our  hearts  are  full  of  gratitude  to  innumerable 
friends — especially  to  our  Church  Secretary,  Mr. 
Cook,  and  to  Messrs.  P.  A.  Van  Es  of  Rotterdam 
— and  to  God,  Who  is  oyer  all. 


